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Education workshop participants at the First 
Statewide Legisla;jbive Symposium on Rural Deve-lopment pinpointed 
trends, strengths, weaknesses, goals , and public policy questions for 
.grades K-l2 and higher education. For grades K'-12, rural schools were 
characterized by increased enrollment due to migration from urban 
areas, increasing popularity with parents, and continued 

'» consolidation/centralization Of s^chool districts. Their strengths 
incl\ided close school-community interactions and good student 
participation. Problems relating to limited program offerings, poorly 
prepared' staff ,' and sl limited financial base indicated the need to, 
.establish -additional specific programs. For higher education, 
.concerns centered around the sophisticated technologies of business 
and industry and means of, attracting students to available training 
programs. Thirty-six of the State University of New York's 64 
campuses are located in rural counties, and vocational and community 

' colleges are also available t^'o most rural residents, but, workshop 
participants identified a ne^d for financial aid to students, better 
program planning and management, and more intoracticn between 
education and business/industry. Education's 2-fold role was viewed 
as preparing rural students for a changing world, and developing yts 
generally unrealized potential for improving the quality of rural' 
liife.. Appended- lists, mapsy and charts reflect supporting statistical 
data. (MM) I 
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\ (518) 455-254A 

Iho ChimlsBtai on Riral Resources was estiibllshed by Chapter A28 of the L<iws of 1982, ai\d ' 
began its work t'ebK^ry^' 1983. A blpaitisan GoraiiLssion, its primary purpose is^ito promote a 
strte-level focus aul avenue for ruriil' affairs policy and program development In New York State. 

l^e &oinissloo provides state lawmakers witli a unique capability and perspective from vihlch 
to anticipate aivl approadi large-scale problems and opportunities in the state's rural, areas* In 
addition, legislators who live In rural New York are In' the minority and look to the Catntlsslon 
for asslstaiv.e in fulfilllrig their responsibilities to constituents. 

/ The CciJialssion seeks to anplify the efforts of others wlio are interesterl In such policy 
ave/m as agriculture; business, econcraic development, and employraent; education; govenroent aixi 
maivif^^nt; environment, land lise, and natural resources; transportation; housing, conainlty 
facilities, aixl renewal; hunan relations and ccrarijnity Life; and health care. It seAs to 
. support lavmalu^rs'' efforts to preserve and enhmt^jc the state's vital rturol resources throu^ 
poGltlve, decisive actloOi. ^ * 

^> > < . ' 

In order to obtain a clearer picture of key problens and opportunities, the Coranlsslon 
invited people to tnforwal discussions ^it a Statewide Rural Development Synpfjsiun, held October 
W, 1983. It WIS the first such effort of its k^nd in the state and niition. Vforkshop 
fjartlcip{int:s inxiertook trrdepth examinations of key policy areas the Commission believed ware 
critical to the state's tuture rural development • 

4 

Syra{X)Slun i>irtlcipants focused their disaissions cti eiids, not means. In sliort, the 
obJtH^'.tivtjVcis to Identify key trends, strengtlis,.wtiiiknefises, goals, and op(x)rtuiiities for 
i:ujvrU¥:tmTit; nt)t to preseiiL solutions. Once a clearer picture of these findings is drawn, the 
next step will he to identify and propose tl^ requLireti^ arxl hopefully innovatlw, 
recooTwrvdations. Ihls.t^isk will1« the subject of a^econd, foUownjp sy[if)oelun» Anodier unique 
fiviLi\ix* of^ tiy^ first sympoeiun was the opportunity It provided participants to share their 
tliinklng with col^.e/^gut;s fron throug^xxit the state over a tlireenlay period of Intensive dialogue. 

Tht? CbQinissioii is hippy to ani'K)uncja tl\at the objective of tlie Syrrpositw was acconpllshed. 
l^nillmliviry reports, b.:u;ed on the findings, are being issuetl as planned, In connection with a 
scules of pub.l,lc Vfarings it is stx:»nsot'ing across the state. The aim of these liearlngs Is to 
obtain p\\bllc ccnraentary on the preliminary reports. Following tliese, a final sytrpoftluu report 
will be prepai-ed for sutmlssloii to tlie Governor and the State Legislature. It will also serve as 
a resource report for tlu* second statewide synposlun on recarmendatloiis. 

Hit^ Couitilsaloo is corn|irlsed of five Assemlilymen and five Senators wltJi members appointed by 
tlv kvuler of each lepXiil^tJ.ve hrardn. Senator Qvirles D. Cook (R.-tblawai'e, Sullivan, Greene, - 
S<:K)^wrie, LfLster Qxtnties) serves as Qvilrmaxu Assemblyman William Ruiomt (D.-<haateuqua) 
Is Vice' Ciuiinnan aril Senator L. Pdul Kehoe (R.-^^^yne, Ontario, Monroe) is Secret^. Modbers 
al*^) l!X!lude: Senator WlLllara T^ 'Sbith (R.-Steuben, QiemLing, Schuyler, Yates, Senaca, Ontario); 
S^ivitor Mtlony M. Masiello (^D.-Elrle); St'iwtor Tlcmas J. lkrtoel»./lc2 (D.^Clnga); AsseuAilywOTWi 
Uxilse M. Slaughter (D.-4bT\roe, Wayne); Asswnblymttn Mlciv:iel MdMulty (D.-Allr^iy, Rensselaer); 
Aflfitinblyman John G.A. O'Neil (R.-St. lawrence); mid Assanblyman Rlclvird Gyjmbe (R.-JXUllvan, 
l>l.awre, ftw^Tvingo). 

hrw Ynrk Stcih' l.rcilsltitlvc Comniisslon on Kiiral KcsouiTi's fl Si'Mritor Cfiiiilcs I). Cook. Chiilnnar 



. . PRKFACK 

"Hie Lf'gUilatlve Commission on ri|.irar Resources publishes herein one of 
nine preliminary reports from the First Statewide Legislative Symposium on 

f ^ f ' 

Rural Development held October 5-7, 1983. This effort was not only a "first" 
for New York State, but for the nation as wiill. 

The purpose of the Symposium, and the public hearings that will follow, 
is to cat'aJog the strength8„„of rural New York, to define its problems, and to 
entabMsh gpal's for the next two decades. Neither the Symposium nor the 
hearings will deal with strategy to develop pur resources, address our 
problems, or accomplish our goals. , lliat will be the thrust of a later 
Commlaslon efforts 

For the moment ^ It Is our purpJse to foster as objectively and 
exhaustively as possible, an understanding of wheire we are and where we want 
to go. 

The Symposium reports Inr each subject area encompass the oral and. written 
findings of the respective workshops, along with responses given at the 
CommlHsl(7Vi blearing where the reports were presented to State legislators for 
comment and discussion. Incorporated into this preliminary report Is 
Hiibsi'quont; comrao4>t from group participants on points they felt needed 
amplification. Also appended to thtj published product Is . baslc'^resource 
mat>>rla] Infended to clarify points made In the reports. > 

I wish to personally congratulate the Symposium participants on the very 
nuund Mtid Hcluylarly documents they have produced. However, their work is only 
preliminary to the fln;il product which will be Issued by the Commission once .J 
ih<< li("ai'V/i>; |ifnc*<sH Is rompletfs 
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Tluifle who read thifl report are urgeptly Invited to participate in the 
public hearings that will be held throughout rural New York, or to submit 
comments In writing to the Comm.i88ioni. Your support, dio'agreernent or 
commentary on specific points contained 'in the Symposium report will have a 
strong Influence on the final report of the Commission, * ^ 

Please do your part in helping to define sound public policy for rural 
New York during the next two depades. 

\ ■ Senator Charles D. Cook 

^ V 

Chairman 

Legislative Commission on Rural Resources 



INTRODUCTION 

0 * 

The quality of education at the elementary, secondary, and postsecondary 
levels is vital to the future commercial, industrial, cultural, and social 
developmeijt of rural NeV York and the constituency it serves. Quality health ^ 
care systems and economic development strategies, for example, both hinge upon, 
an outstanding and integrated educational system. Implicit la. this assumption 
Is the significant Impact of education on the delivery of important social 
services to a highly diverse population of rural residents with varying 
backgrounds and interests. 9 

There are 737 public school districts overall in New York State. A 
"rural** school district is generally jefined as one that has twenty-five or 
Iqos students per square mile. An accepted definition for a "small" school 
district is one whose enrollment at the K- 12 level does not exceed 1,500 
pupils. Of the more than AOO school districts in which either of these 
deflnlt'lons apply, 300 (including 24 BOCES) participate in the Rural 6chool 
Programs headquartered at Cornell University. 

Educational institutions have been a dominant force in rural New York's 

r 

overall development ^patterns • At the K- 12 level, the school is a focal point 
of community life.' Many parents have strongly supported the positive 
educational climate found In the small elementary school* In addition to its 
traditional educational role, the rural schopl often serves as a center for 
community social activities and cultural enrichment. Many rural residents, 
therefore, are extremely vocal In their opposition to school district 
consolidation because of ^hulr rleslro to preserve the school's unique identity 
wit It In the community. 

Despite evidence of recent population Influxoy to many of New York's 



rural counties, publl^^. school enrollment in New York vState has, continued to 
decline. How(>Vf»r, enrol Lm^ntfi In rural counties havq not declined as rapidly 
aa In metropolitan counties. Indeed, In some more rapidly developing rural 
aroaH, school enrollments are on the rise. Between 1973 and 1981, the State's 
metropolitan counties lost over 20% of their public elementary and secondary^ 
school population, while rural counties as a group experienced an 18:^ 
decrease. 

Another significant trend which has emerged in New York State's rural 
counties during the past decade has been thi^ increased reliance on local tax 
revenue to fund elementary and secondary education. Although personal Income 
per pupil rose at the same rate in rural an^ metropolitan counties (145%) 
between 1973 and 1982, full property value per pupil increased a whopping 206% 
In rural counties - twice as fast as the increase of full property value in 
metropolitan counties. Furthermore, the percentage of local contributions 
used to fund education also Increased in rural counties. In 1973, local 
revenues accounted for 37% of the tptal revenues spent on education In rural 
counties. This figure rose to 44% in 1981, while remaining at 59% in 
metropolitan counties during the same eight-year period. 

The future effectiveness of elementary and secondary education in rural 
New York will depend in large part upon the resourcefulness and creativity o^ 
school districts In Integrating a new wave of communlcat ionv^ technology into 
academic and vocational curricula. Such innovations would greatly reduce the 

friction of time and distance. In addition^ they would ei;\courage students in 

) 

rural areaM to choofic a career path that did not force them to select either a 
voratlonal or a college preparation program, as so often happens In rural 
school, districts. The availability of state aid and other financial resources 
1?) also of Important^! In the gradual shift away from real property assessment 

7 



ao the primary source of educational funding. Many rural school dlstrlctB' ' 
currently favor a more equitable aid distribution based on personal Income and 
block grant funding. 

The State University of New York Is the largest and most diverse public 
multi-campus university system In the worlds The land-grant colleges at 
Cornell University, which Include the statuatory colleges of Agriculture and 
Life Science, Human Ecology, Industrial and Labor Relations, and Veterinary 
Medicine, have continually sought to adapt their programs and resources to * 
meet the contemporary needs oif rural New York's institutions and economic 
structure. Cornell's Cooperative Extension Service, in conjunction with county 

i 

governments, has assumed a key*. role over the 'years In taking technical 
knowledge and management expertise available to the agricultural community 
through a strong network of county extension agents and offices, Instrtimental 
roles In advancing technology and educational preparation have also been 
played by the School of Environmental Sct,jsnce and Forestry at Syracuse 
University, the College of Ceramics located at Alfred University, and the five 
Agricultural and Technical Colleges and thirty community colleges located in 
rural counties. The latter Institutions offer a variety of two-year technical 
programs In dozens of vocational and skills development areas. Diverse 
programs and disciplines are affered by New York State's 116 lnde't)endent 
colleges and universities, over twenty of wlilch are located in rural counties. 
These Institutions round out a viable system of higher education attuned to 
modern demands and opportunities. 

During the past decade, there has been rising coWcern over the ability of 
New York State and the United States economies. to compete successfully In a 
sophisticated, post-Industrial information socioty. Tn order to encourage 
high technology and reseatch facilities to do business in New York State, a 




unI(\iio RovernjKnit- Industry-unlverH ity i;onaorLium has been forged. Two of the 
mo8t not-ablo prodUcfB oi thifl effort have been the Center for Industr l.il 
Innavation, located at Rensselaer Pcily technic Institute In Troy, and the 
Centers for Advanced Technology, currently underway' at seven of the state's 
universities. Tliese efforts In hlgli technology research and development, If 
cultivated carefully., have the potential to generate additional jobs and 
revenue In rural New York during the conjlng dqcades. ' 

y'. Among the chief prbtvlems currently facing many educational Institutions 
In New York's rural areas Is the uncertain thrust of vocational education. 
Such educ'orlon Ifi often found, to be duplicative, Inconsistent, and costly lo- 
its efforts, in addition, poor career guidance -at the elementary and ^ 
5jecondary levels, coupled with the Inflexibility of state auditing and 
financial practices and a cumbersome annual budgetary preparation process, 
have serious Implications for Higher educat Ion. Institutions. These troubles 
would be* greatly eased by Increased program articulation among BOCES, 
community colleges , Agricultural and Technical Colleges, and Cornell 
University, Moveover, a multi-year budget plan for state-supported higher | 
edutjatlofi In.st Itut Ions , Increased financial assistance for .full and part-time 
'^studeritHj the provision of SUNY campuses with greater management and fiscal 
autonomy, and a strengthening of the partnership, between education, 
government, and the private sector In Important skills and training areas Is 
required. 

At the suggestion of Education Workshop participants, the Ident If Irat Ion 
f)!" educational tr^^nds, strengths, weaknesses, goals and public policy 
questions In New York State was divided Into two sections: K- 12 and higher 
education. Ha Is method^^. In their estimation, best^ facilitated discussion of 
the appropriate Mublect matteti 



fa Hum, r.hn role of education Iq, rural NewVork is two-fold. On one 
band, education ha.s an Important responsibility to provide students nf all 
ages with basic competencies, technical expertise, cnlturali enrichment, and an 
(••luaUty of opportunity In order to readily adapt to the type of environment 
they have chosen to live In. In addition, education In rural localities has a 
Roncrally unrealized potential to enhance erct>nomlc development and social ' 

« 

services delivery, and thereby Improve the quality of .life for the people the 
educational system was designed to servee 
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WHEWt RURAL NEW YORK IS TODAY (K- 12) 

Trends 

« 

• Evidence of Increased migration to many rural Ipcalltles Jn New Yorjc 
State, 

- For example, Job development in these areas Is enhanced by ♦ 
corporations that establish new rural locations for the 
bulk of their office operations ("back offices"). 

• The small community and the small elementary Bchv)ol are popular with an 
increasing number of parents. , 

' • Evidence of countertrends - although population Inflow has increased In 
rural sreas, school enrollments have continued to, decline in some 
Hchool districts, 

- Yet, school enrollments in rural counties are not declining as 
rapidly as as they are in metropolitan counties. Indeed, many 
rural jHstrlcts are experiencing a sharp increase; 

N - With declining student populations in some elementary and 
se^gpnd^Ty schools, there will be a surplus of resources, 
particularly among educational facilities and teaching 
specialists. 

• There will be a continuing numbf^r of "necessarily small rural school 
districts" in the foreseeable future. ^ 

• A new wave of comrnunicatio^s technology has direct implications for 
rural school districts by reducing Information distance* ^ ^ 

- The growing importance of teachers as "instructional ^nanagers;" 

- tn-service Instruction in clas.sroom management techniques Is 
currently transmitted to teachers In rural school districts 
via closed^ circuit television. . * 

• Contlnjied consolidation/centralization of school districts. 



Strengths and Assets . 

• Interaction between "school family" and rural communities. 

- The congeniality^ and friendliness betweHT^teachers and parents/ 
who very often find themselves as neighbors with similar 
Interests, has a positive effect on students^ 

• The rural .school is vi focal point of community life. 

-*In addition to Its traditional role, the school Is a repository 
for social activities and cultural enrichment; 

- Prldp in achool and comimiiilty Is prevalent. Mdny rural. 
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res dents rernala steacifa^^t in their opposit ion t,o f:i( honl 
district coHBolldat Ion,, oapeclally at tho olemontary l.f^vul, 
because of their dewlve to keop 'schoolB within tho coninnnil t: 

• T1\e poaltlve (Miurat lonal climate found In rural BrhoolB ancoura|L>>\M 
Btudent participation In the I'earnlij^ proce8j<?^* 

> ^ 

. - The "natural la'aoratAry-l Ike qualities" rural aroas (Miabl(» 
students to r(?celve flrst-hanfl expoeuro to the onvl ronmcMit ; 

- The Informal r^a'ture of small-towri polities' afford Btudonts a . 
chance to understand and actively participate? In local 
government, ^ " 

WeakneaseB and Problew Areas « 

♦ - • . 

• T. nsuf f Iclvnt data^ba^e of factors affecting education , in rural arc^1^V>^ 

* * ♦ ^* 

- Research la lacking on the inter-relatlonshl p of tlemcntfii 
relative to education (l\,e,, enrollments, test scores, per 
capita Income, etC|), 

• Insufficient educational opportunities for speclaL populat;lons , Buch M 
•literacy, job training, resource- sharing, and telecqnmunicatlonB. 

- For example,, the number of microcomputers per student In rural 
! schools Is appallingly low. \ ' " * 

ft 

• Declining enrollments Have more seriously Impacted on programs in rural 
school^*' ' 

- *rhls presents an Increased burden to the rural taxpayer" since 
small or*sparse rural ' districts must Increase the fraction of 
their local Income spent on education faster than their 
metropolitan cousins; 

- Since rural school districts tend to be small, even' a slip,ht 
reduction (etg., 20 or 30 students) can be significant • 

m 

* * ' 

• Insufficient ''career .guidance for students. For example, maa^y studentM 
are dissuaded from pursuing a college education. In addition, students 
are gon,(?rally unaware of the numerous agricultural opportunities, other, 
than farming, available to them. 

• The twt>-s*lded controvefsy surrou;vllng school district: reorgan I /:at (oa/ 
consolidation. 

- Separating tlie school district from tVle commtnrlty catiscM-; an aroa 
K " to lose a significant portion of ItB local identity; 

In addition, as school districts are centra 1 1 ;^od , a al/ablc 
proportion of , the adult population wlio pari jc1paf:p in fichoal 
activities Is lost; 

I ^' ' ' . 
Therefore, rural resident's are unwilling to Ha^:r^l^l:^• local 
* prertjgat lve« for regl onal bene f Its « On the other hand , ma <!y 



school district administrators believe that consolidation is" a 
financial imperative^ which can have significant benefits in the 
. long-runt , They feel money saved through reorganization could be 
poured back into the school to improve the delivery of 
( educational services. - 

• Reg'ardless of their size or sparslty» -payable operating aid is making 
up a smaller fraction of rural school districts' approved educational 
expenditures* 

i 

^ • Inherent limitations of rural. school districts. 

1 . c • 

- Program offerings/staff; 
Aspirations of people; 

- Gjeography (e.g., school district consolidation Impacts more 
severely on student transportation in rural areas); 

/ ■ 

* - Access to cultural resources; 

. - Financial base. 

• Availability of quality personnel, particularly due to low salaries 
and limited employment opportunities for both spouses. 

- MatHematlcs, English and foreign language teachers are less ' 
well-.tralned and less experienced In srmall, rural districts 
compared to large, urban districts; 

- There is a greater incidence of first-year teachers In small 
districts compared to large districts; 

- Teachers In small districts are more likely to teach outside 
their area of certification than In large districts. 

• The Impact ojf an Increasing population of "rural disadvantaged." 

- Tills problem is often masked by the "Idyllic"^ natural 
environment of rural communities; 

- Children from broken homes are becoming the ones who are most 
difficult to. educate in rural areas. 

% Per capita Income has declined In real dollars: 

- Property values In rural counties have Increased dramatically, 
and contributed to an overal ballooning in "paper wealth;" 

- This situation has led to serious financial problems for rural 
taxpayers as well as a backlash from a growing proportion of 
rural residents who are reluctant to pay school taxes because 
they do not have school-age children. 

• Deteriorating facilities In rural schools, with a poor tax base to 
support rennova'^:lon. (This problem was cited to be common among urban 
anil suburban schools as wUl). ■ 
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Lack of coordination and articulation among the range of vocational 
"■pi»t>(it;am offerings. 

I 

- Competition/duplication of adult education Bsrvicea is ,| 

prevalent; \ 

\ . . , \ --^ 

- "Pigeon-holing" of opportunities cor vocational education , - 
students (e.g., many HOCES students in rural areas are upaware ^ 
of the numerous opportunities for further technical training 
available at the postsecondary level). 

GOALS FOR RURAL NEW YORK ^ 

• EducaMon must re-eBtablished as a top priority In New York State, 
particularly in rural areas. / 

/• Develop a consensus and orr^going evaluation of the Regents Action Plan, 

• Establish a blue-ribbon commission on "Financial and Resource 
Management Reorganization in Rural School Districts" in order to study 
consolidation and .the/ role of BOCES in providing a comprehensive , 
educat^ns 

- Such a reorganization effort might eventually provide 
inducements for satellite and telecommunications. Thus, ruxral 
school districts, with limited access to resources; could 
provide innovative programming and networking, through a 
consortia of educational institutions and cultural entities; 

' - {Reorganization should strengthen the position of the elementary 
school as the focal point of comravnity life; 

- Reorganization should .support the creation of "Centers for 
Learning Technology", so that schools can share a larger menu of 
services through greater interaction with one another; 



- A system for faculty and administrative in-service training and 
Intensive supervisory folldw-up Is critical. 
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• Establish satellite Inst-ltutlons to enhance regional cooperation and 
small business management. 

} Address the need for additional state and financial resources to 
achieve the educational opportunity specified Jn all goals. The 
acqulsitlor of thes^ funds Is based on the need to stress personal 
Income (as opposed to real property assessment) as an Important 
distribution factor In devising educational formulas. 

• EstubllBh financial and Instructional equality among all school 
districts In New York State regarding funding and staffing. 

- Rural school districts should receive! «tate aid v*ilcl» would ^ 
enable them to develop and maintain bl-llngual foreign language 
i-er|ulrement8 equal to their urban counterparts; 

I , 
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- Local tax effort should Include utility and sales taxes as an 
ecfultable requUeraent In the formulation of KURD ;^ld; 

- T\\e State should recognize the Infeaalblllty of con8ol;idatlng 
some school districts. "Necessarily small rural School 
districts" should be an Important subset In formula development. 

Provide a reduced .regulatory framework so that achoois have more 
flexibility ^.in the utilization of the financial resources available 
to them. 

Support "Summer Immersion Institutes." ' , 

- Such institutes would enable ail student's in the state 
(preferably a mix of urban and rural residents) to have access 
to an innovative educational experience; 

- Concurrent programs in teacher training could be established at 
these institutes. 

Increase the percentage of high school students who enroll in Academic 
subjects such as Regents Science, Mathematics, Foreign Languages, etc.: 

- Increase the teat score performance of students* enrolled In 
these courses; ^ 

- Provide the opportunity for BOCKS students to enroll in academic 
(Regents) courses at BOCES Centers. 

r 

Decrease the turnover rate among rural administrators, faculty, and 
Board of Education members. 

i'> 

Expand training opportunities for those people who have not adequately 

prepared themselves for current and future job markets. 

(J 

Lengthen approval for servicas at BOCES Inst Ituf ions to a five-year 
period. 

If a certain percentage of a particular year's state budget goes toward 
funding K- 12 education in a rural school district, then that, percentage 
should be maintained in the following year's state budget. Tills would 
be more Justifiable thanrsimply taking the sum allocated in one year's 
budget and adding a set amount to it in order to create the following 
year's state appropriation to K- 12 education in a particular rural 
district. 



PUBLIC POLICY QUESTIONS TO BE ADDRESSED 

How can a degree of flexibility be incorporated i;ito educational 
performance standards, in the event that they conflict with 
vocational career paths? 

- For example, vocational (BOCKS) Htudents are oftentimes 
enrolled In advanced Kmath, but do not hiwe the time to 
fiiHlli foreign language requirements; 

-1^5 
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^ Individual student;-8 should be encouraged to choose a career 
path, Instead of choosing between vocational or college 
preparation, 

• In existing public policy, urban areas have built-in safeguards and 
clout • Is there a need to identify "rural disadvantaged areas" in 
order to create new, more responsive furWllng mechanisms? 

• How should the two types of consolidation/ceutralization be 
distinguished in the discussion of these educational policy Issues: 
1) school district tarvlce pooling or BOCES academic services 
(functional); and 2) school district (physical)? 



la it desirable to offer vocational and technical ,tralning to students 
before they have mastered basic competencies in mathematics, science, 
verbal and written communications, and computer literacy? 

• Some rural school districts are contracting in enrollment size while 
' others are experiencing substantial increases due to population 

changes. How can state funding formulas be made more responsive 
to the special needs experienced by. both types of school districts? 

• How can "necessarily small rural school districts" be supported In 
their efforts to offe^ quality education on par with their larger 
urban and rural counterparftjS? 

• How can technology, such as telecommunications, be put to greater, 
use serving students^ in sparsely settled rural school districts? 
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y WHERE BJRAL NBW YORK IS TODAY (HIGHER EDUCATION) 

Trends 

t ThetG has been a rising concern over the ability of the New York State 
and United States econorales to compete succeftafully In a sophist icated, 
post-Industrial information society, 

• Massive structural changes and persistent unemployment have radically 
altered national, state and local economies. 

• Enrollment of "traditional students" (18-21 age group) In many higher 
education Institutions In rural areas Is projected to decline sharply 

. during the next decade or more. 

• Business and Industry are becoming more sophisticated and require 
workers to have ad^Tltlonal vocational education and re-tralnlng 
at the post-secondary level. 

/ 

• Not only does the presence of 'high quality universities serve as 
a significant force in attracting high technology industry, but 
the universities themselves serve as a source from which new 
industries may evolve, A cooperative atmosphere between the State's 
universities and industries will be a necessary precondition for 
future economic development. 

• According to a study by The BatUelle Corporation, the 9U(?.ce88 of high 
technology parks is heavily dependent upon the availability and 
proximity of quality colleges and universities and fexiating high' 
technology industry and research facilities. 

• Electronic linkages (l.e.» media and telecommunications) will bo 
Increasingly important in affording individuals in rural areas 
the opportunity and convenience to pursue higher education. 



Strengths and Aiisets 

• Higher education contributes to statewide Job opportunities by inducing 
business and industry to remain within the State^ 

• The State University of New YorW is the largest and most diverse public 
multi-campus university system /In the world. Of. its 64 campuses, % 
are located in rural counties, v 

• A sizable proportion of State Liniver'^i/y Agricultural and Technical 
College students wlio seek employment upon graduation are successful 
In their efforts, llie remainder of these graduates go on to the 
bat!calaureate level. 

• Generally > vocational antl community college tiducatlon, as well as 
adult re-traiainj^are available and accessible to most rural 
residents, many oK wtiom wtjuld not ordinarily pursue higher education. 
In addition, manv'^communlty college students eventually pursuj^t.^ v 
baccalaureate education. Tine rtvcjrage ago of the community c/ollego 
studcnit is between 25 and 27 years olde This implies that nany 
Mtud^nts served by these Institutions are alr(:iady employed ft\d soek 



In-Horvlte training. 

• The Independent Hf.»etor of hl^>her education In New York State, comprised 
of over 100 r/imp\ucH yfferJng a variety of dlsclpl.lneB and programs ^ i8 
the laiy^i'Mt In rlie nation. Twenty-eight of these InBtltujt: Ions are ' 
locate/i In rural oonntleH throughout New York. State. \ 

- Independent sector campuses enroll over 20,000 residents of 
rural counties. 

- The conservative economic impact of colleges and universities 
located In rural counties, exceeds $2 billion annually, minus 
all federal and state appropriations made to these campuses* 

• Higher t^riucatlon has made a significant contribution to quality health 
care systems In rural New York. 

• Socioeconomic and educational utility of the land-grant colleges at 
CorntHl in adapting to the complexity and diversity of rural New York's 
institutions and economy. This includes a unique system of Cooperative 
Extension Services made available through a strong network of County 
Kxtenalon Agents and Offices. ^ 

• The "Centers for Advanced Technology*' program will stimulate public- 
university- Industry partnerships and Increase the potential for 
high tecifhiology reiiearch and development in rural New York. 



Weaknesses and Problea Areas ^ 

• There la luicertalnty as to where future vocational education should 
take place - at the BOCES^ community college, or Afjjrlcultural and 
Technical level*, or a combination of all three; ^ 

- It has become increasingly difficult to distinguish between the 
academic programs and clientele of the Agricultural and 
Technical Colleges and the community colleges; 

Vocational education facilities are* sometimes duplicative and 
costly In their programs; 

Replaced access to educational rt>-tralnlng, particularly because 
of high coMtij for adults at HOCIiS Institutions; 

Reluctance of taxpayt^rs to support skills training that could 
otherwlHo be acqiilred on-the-job at the expense of others. 

• Poor car(»cr guld.uicc at elementary and secondary leveln haw sorious 
implications tot hlglwjr education. 

t Poor (Mirrlrulum coordination hetwinMi educational, buelness-^-relattMl and 
^'.overnmnnt.a I proj>;raniH at a! I Inst itutlonal levelfj. 

• r ur r^'aucfl ri'Mc^MicM amoiiH rural c(anU leH to contribute tlielr portion of 
fundM l:o finance community college education. 

• V/fililu puhl 1(* I uMt I lut louM ^ fhi» luf le^xlbf rity of the Bt.ale aystrMii 
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relative to auditing and Anancial management. 

• The pre?Ji>nt flystem of comprehensive annual budget preparation and 
documentation Is very cumbereome for state-operated colleges and 
universities. 

\ 

• Although part-time teachers are cost effective, over-reliance on thei^r 
aervlces diminishes loyalty as well as an institution's reputation for 
excelllenee. \ 

•Linkages between rural counties' financial contributions to community 
college education and economic develppment have been attempted, but the 
re$ult8 have not been satisfactory. 

• Rurlll New York has 'Mnvested" heavily In the studertts It has educated", 
but lout-ralgratlon often suggests tills has not always been a 
reciprocal arrangement. 

' - Out-ralgratlon Is frequently fueled because \the financial ^ 
needs of many college-bound students In New York ^State / 
cannot be adequately met by existing federal and state / 
student aid packages. ^ 

f 

GOALS FOR RURAL NEW YORK \ 

0 

• Education must be re-established as a top priority in New York State, 
particularly in rural areas. 

» Higher education should be accessible to all rural residents. Everyone 
wtio wishes to pursue advanced study or continuing education should have 
the opportunity to do so: 

- Address problems with student aid and loans, particularly In tJfie 
case of financial assistance fot part-time students; ' 

4 

- Re-*evaluate the criteria for determining loan waivers In 
accordance with emerging societal needs In rural areas; 

- Emphasize the original parity purpose of the Tuition Assistance 
Program (TAP). ' y 

A 

• Establish a raultHyear budget plan for state-supported higher education 
Institutions. ^ ; 

\ 

• Provide SlJNY campuses with gi![eater management and fiscal autonomy. 

• Strengthen the partnership anil contact between government-supported 
higher educ'atlon and the p^^lvd^te sector In order to provide skills and 
training: 

- Encourage "remote distance learning'* and establish satellite 
Institutions In ot;f-campue locations for regional cooperation 

* and small business enhancement. 

- Tap the resources of the Job Training Partnership Program's 
Private Industry Councils in order to provide educational 



outr<:»ach services and ski lis re-t:ralnlng in rural areas! 

Address the need for "Profosslonal Dt^Velopmonf Centers for Public Two- 
Year Colleges" in order to train administrative personnel and faculty. 

Expand oppor lun It Uhi for f3t:udents ■ wtio seek baccalaureate degrees in the 
applied technologies. 

Address salary inequities between similar positions'ln SUNY units. 

Increase, curriculum articulation airiong BOCES, community colleges, 
Agricultural and Technical Colleges, State Collages and Universities 
and private institutions in order to develop a viable and sequential 
prog;"am for quality vocational education In rural areas: 

- Hie Institutional missions of the Agricultur^il and Technical 
• Colle*ges need to be reassessed In light of the evolution of 

BOCES education in rural New York; 

- There are layers of vocational education. As industrial 

^ advances are made, preparation is needed beyond the BOCES level; 

- Vocational education should follow a sequence of events in order 
to avoid duplication and unnecessary costs. 



PUB[iIC POLICY QUESTIONS TO BE ADDRESSED 

Hovi can 'responsive and equitable opportunities In higher education best 
be provided In rural New York? 

- What factors most seriously hinder rural colleges' and 
universities' Institutlon'al responsiveness, creativity, and 
Inltiat Ive? 

How can required f Lexibll Ity , resources, and articulation best be 
provided secondary and post-secondary institutions so that they can 
adapt to and be supportive of new societal, economic, and teclv- 
nologlcal changes? 

How will the increased competition for Students due to sharp declines 
*in the tirwditional 18-2] college-age cohort affect the quality, 
r^isponslvenoHs , and cost of post-secondary education during the next 
two dccaden? ni)eH the current system have the tools and concepts 
r(.Kiulred to manage and adapt itself In an extended period of 
rest ructur Ing? 

How does blp,h<.n/ Luhicatlon cotitrlbute to rural development and the 
/(ual. Ity of rural. Life? ^ 

- Specifically, wliat can higher education do to stimulate economic 
and » t'mi) loyniorU. ^',rou*t:h? How can It benefit quality health care 
Myst rmr^ ? / 

How can Mm^ mlnsion orientations of rilral New York's post- 
Mecfnidary fruit I ttu. l.onM be re^-cwaluated with regard to the 
pottMiMal Impact ot: education l:ho delivery of Hoclal Hcrvices 
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in rural areas? 



How can public policy address the need for Increased access to 
educational opportunities at the local level? Current policy 
emffffesizes regional access, often to the exclusion and detriment 
of local needs. 
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EDDCATION WORKSHOP /PARTICIPANTS 

• - / , ■ 

Reaource Person; 



Moderator: 

Assemblyman Johru GtA.'O'Nell 



Facilitator^ 

Jamea C. Preston 
Associate Pr€>fes8or 
New York State College of 

Agriculture and Life Sciences 

at Cornell University 



William R. Kunsella 
President Emeritus 
SUNY College of Technology 
at Utica-Rome 

Recorder: 

Maryann C. Rivlello 
Senate Fellow 
Legislative Commission on 
RuVal Resources 



Participants 



David' Call 
Dean 

Ney; York State College of 
Agriculture and. Life Sciences 
at Cornell UniveV^lty 

Honorable Laura B# Chodos 
Regent 

Judicial District IV 

William H; Demlng 
Executive Director 
Rural Schools Program 
New York Stat'e College of 

Agriculture and Life Sciences 

at Cornell University 

David H. Huntington 
President 

SUNY Agricultural and Technical 
College at Alfred 

Robert McGulre 
Professor of Agricultural 
Sciences 

SUNY Agricultural and Technical' 
College at CoblesklTl 

David H, Monk > 
Professor 

Department of Education 
New York State College of 

Agrlcfilture and Life ScUmicor 

at Cornell University 



Henry D, Paley 

President , 
Commlsslorf ^on Independent 
Colleges and Universities 

Arlene Penfleld ^ 
President 

New York State School Boards 
Association 

Stanley Raub 
Executive Director 
New York State School Boards 
Association 

L. Kenneth Rowe 
Chief 

Bureau of School District 
Reorganization | 

James R. Ruhl 

Assistant Program Secretary 
Senate Majority Program Office 

Ellj5abeth Van Nest\ 
Legislative Counsel 
Commission on Independent 
Colleges and Universities 

Freeman Van Wlckler 
District Superintendent 
Delaware-Chenango BOCFS 
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YORK POPULATION CHANGE 
1970 - 1980 
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NUMBER OF PUPI.LS PER SQUARE MILE 
IN NEW YORK STATE'S PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. BY^COUNTY 

1981 - 1982 
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CHANGE IN FALL BNHDLLHENT OP NEW YORK STATE'S FOBLIC ELEHB4TARY 
I AMD SEOONDARY SCHOOL PUPILS, Vt COUNTT, 1973 - 1981 
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Rural Counties 

Allegany 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

5ef f eraon 

Lewis 

Tilvlngston 

Madison 

Montgomery 

Ontario 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Rensselaer 

St.* Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Sullflvan , 

Tloia 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wyoming 

Yates 

Hetropolltan Counties 

Albany 

Bronx 

Broome 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Kings 

Monroe 

Nassau 

New York 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Orange 

Queens 

Richmond 

Rockland 

Suffolk 

Westchesiter 

SUMMARY! 

New York State 
Rural Counties 
Metropolitan 
Count tes 



1973 Fall 
Enrol l«ent 



1981 Fall 
Enrollment 
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7 A ^ 
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0 1 
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A OC 
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1 0 
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1 1 1 1 
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0 1 7 

l8 17 


fl 1 

/ 1 
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i55 J 


1 c 

15 


DOT 

i837 


1 A 
1*4 
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1 1 


ft 1 1 
iO 1 1 
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1 A 

14 


.75/ 


1 0 


QO A 
iOV4 


1ft 
10 


/ ^ 0 
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iU 


0 CO 

j35o 


0 


C 0*7 

.527 


in 
lU 
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0 


OCA 

.854 


7 


1 0 

1 163 
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^ 1 0 
i7 12 


1 1 
1 1 


0 c 0 


9 


.674 


1 0 


Q /I 0 
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1ft 
10 


ft ^ 
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1 1 


^ Oft 
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o 
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7 


Oftft 
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1 

1 ^ 


( 13H 




0 A ft 

849 


15 


.5 16 


1 0 
12 


i860 


0 1 

^ 1 1 


OR 1 

. 23 1 
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tn 0 

,872 


/L ' 

0, 


7 0 

,67 2 


3 


i488 


1 1 

1 1 


<!1 Oft 

i629 


10 


i392 
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7 c c 

,755 


13, 


,607 


lU , 


c£.n 
,560 


8 , 


0 Oil 

,830 


nf\ 

M 
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1 367 


l7 1 


^368 
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lU , 


M 1ft 


8 


,5 16 


Zo 


ft 0 7 
1O37 


0/ 
24 , 


,878 


1 1 1 


000 

, 2 Jo 


9 


,4 17 


ML 
16 


1 Oft 
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1 A 


,598 


Z9 , 


1ft 1 
, 10 1 


0 / 
24 , 


/no 

,488 


2/ , 


OA C 

, 245 
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,7 In 


37 , 


07 c 

, 275 


0 0 
33 , 
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Oft 


ft 0 1 
i9 2 1 


22, 


,293 
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ft o 7 

,987 




,9 19 


3 


7 0 A 

i734 




ft Tf T 

977 




, 560 




867 


26 , 


,312 


21, 


, 143 


12, 


,5A2 


9, 
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n, 


,112 


10, 


216 


15 , 


,884 


i2i 
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,066 


27 , 


994 


13, 


089 


1 i 

1 } 1 


353 




oil? 

2 15 


11, 


990 


22, 


626 


18, 


969 


7 , 


T 0 
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386 
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3| 


435 


^7 , 


ft Oft 

030 


o^ 

37 , 
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f\t\ 0 
002 


182, 
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A 0 A 

9 24 


37 , 
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CI 

5 1 , 


ft 0 0 
938 


4 2, 


956 


209 , 


0 1 1 
3 17 


154 , 
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234 , 


ftft 0 
908 


J 23 , 


522 


14 1, 


19 1 


112, 


383 


30 1 , 


ft ftft I 
999 


Oft ^ 

207 , 


396 


395 , 


00 0 
28 2 


145, 


63 1 


53, 


925 


38 


670 


57 


658 


A3 


747 


101, 


9A7 


78, 


979 


56 


178 


51, 


512 


/^4n 1 


69 1 


217 , 


0^ / 

364 


56 


397 


51, 


718 


60, 


185 


A5 


953 


3?7 

>J Ma r 1 


116 


273, 


145 


165, 


077 


125, 


624 


A27, 


560 


2. 748. 


397 


703; 


775 


577,485 


723, 


785 


2, 170, 


912 



Percent 
Change 

- 16. 1 

- 15.3 

- 19.3 
-21.4 
-26.5 
-21.8 
-24.2 

- 18.8 
-17.7 
-19.2 
-20.3 

- 19 . 1 
^-17.5 

- 19.0 

- 15.7 
-25.4 
-17.1 
-20./i 
-17.8 

- 10.6 

- 18.8 

- 16.4 

- 14.7 

- 15.0 
-11.3 

- 16.2 

- 9.4 

- 1.5.9 
-20.3 

- 10.2 
-25.5 

- 15.3 
-20.3 
-22.4 
-19.6 
-20.4 
-22.1 

- 18.7 

- 17.8 
-13.3 
-15.7 
-16.2 

- 19.9 
-23.9 

-20.8 
+ 11.4 
-26.4 
-17.3 
-26.0 
+37.7 
-20.4 
-31.3 
-63.2 
-28.3 
-24. 1 
-22.5 

- 8.3 

- 12.6 

- 8.3 
-23.7 

- 16.5 
-23.9 



19. H 
-17.9 

-20,3 
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PP.HSONAL INCOME AND FUIX VALUE PHDPERTf WEALTH PER PUPIL IN NEW YORK 
STATE'S PUILIC ELEMIMTARY AND SECX)NDARY SCHOOLS, l^t ODUNTY, 197>-)981 



Rural Count leu 

Allegnny 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia ^ 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Esaox 

Franklin 

FuJ ton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Merk. Imer 

Jof f erHon 

t,ewi a 

Iilvlngflton 
Mad I son 
?»tontgomery 
01\£arlo 
Orleans 
Oswego 
Otsego 
Putnam 
Rensse laer 
St. I.awrcnce 
^^ Saratoga 
Schenectady 
Schohar lo 
Schuyler 
Seneca 
Steuben 
Sull Ivan 
Tioga 
Tompk Ins 
IJ Inter 
Warren 
Wash Ington 
Wayne 
Wyoming 
YateH 



Peraonal Incowi* Per 
(Tltousanda) 



Pupil 



Me t ropo 1 1 tan (^unt le« 



1973 

1A.9 
2,0.5 
19.0 
22. I 
13.7 
I-i.O 
19 .0 
19 . 1 
16.3 
18.6 
12.8 
17 . 3 
19.9 
19.6 
16.5 
19.9 
17 

12.9 
21.5 
15 J) 
23:8 
19.9 
18. I 
15.8 
21.7 
21. A 
24.7 
15.5 
17.1 
29.8 
14.9 
18.4 
20. 1 
17.0 
21.7 
16.4 
22.4 
22.0 
18.0 
15.0 
17.6 
21.6 
19.5 



Albany 
Broome 
DutcheMH 
Kr le 
Monroi' 
NaHHdu 

New York City** 
Nlajjfira ^ 
One Ida 
Onondaga 
Orange 
Rock I and 
Suffolk 
WeHtcheHt'er 

SIIMHARYJ 

New York Staf f- 
Rural Count i en 
MeUropol I tan 
C}\iuit lew 



**rne hides all f ive boroughs 



35.0 
21. 1 
24.2 
26.8 
29.9 
35.2 
40.- 1 
21. 1 
20.9 
23.4 
21.7 
25. 
20. I 
4 1.9 
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1981 
37.5 
35.7 
51.6 
48.9 
57.3 
35.9 
40. 1 
47.6 
46.7 
42. 1 
48.8 
31.9 
41.8 
47.4 
46.5 
44.8 
44.0 
43.7 
32.2 
46.8 
39,3 
53. 1 
48.5 
42.4 
38.5 
50.0 
56.0 
56. I 
38.0 
41.3 
78.6 
33.3 
46.4 
52.0 
42.4 
57.6 
42.9 
56.8 
53.6 
43.5 
35.6 
4 2. 1 
50.9 
40.8 

79. 1 
57.7 
63.3 
68,5 
77.4 

102.2 
89.4 
57.4 
52.5 
60.6 
48.8 
73.2 
53.3 

112. I 



Full, Property Value Per Pupil 
(ThousantlB) 
1981 X 



126 
173 
162 
156- 
159 
190 
123 
172 
151 
159 
125 
189 
16 5 
168 



19.73 
20.5 
21.6 
21.5 
28.2 
28.3 
19.1 
17.2 
30.7 
24.4 
30.6 
37.0 
18.7 
22.2 
26. 1 
40. 1 
116.4 
24.6 
21.8 
18. 0 
29.7 
20.6 
23.9 
30.5 
22.1 
26.2 
26.0 
38.3 
24.8 
21.7 
22.3 
33.4 
26.0 
20.0 
22.9 
21.0 
48.3 
17,4 
34.1 
39.0 
37.8 
18.3 
29.2 
22.7 
45.1 

47.4 
30.9 
33.3 
34.1 
44.4 
55.2 
61.5 
27.4 
23.7 
32.0 
31.2 
41.3 
35.5 
^.4.1 



68. 1 
66.7 
65.8 
B1.4 
77.0 
60.8 
64.5 
94.8 
74.0 

104.4 

139.3 
74.5 
67.4 
75J 

128 >6 

444.2 
76.6 
70.5 
68. I 
77.6 
64.8 
72.8 

-B7. 1 
(^0.4 

109.2 
87.3 

105. ^, 
62.0 
64. 1 
69.4 
92.6 
89. 1 
63.6 
73.2 
69.0 

146,3 
59.3 
95.0 

107 . 5 

109.6 
60.3 
69.4 
73.7 

109. 1 

120.0 
85.8 
93. 1 
87.7 
101.5 
133.8 
95.2 
80.0 
66.4 
84. 1 
^ 74. 1 
114.6 
94 . 4 
158.7 



Increase 

232 
209 
206 
189 
172 
218 
275 
209 
203 
24) 
277 
298 
204 
190 
221 
282 
211 
223 
278 
161 
215 
205 
186 
173 
317 
236 
176 
150 
195 
211 
' 177 
243 
218 
220 
229 
203 
241 
179 
176 
190 
230 
138 
225 
14 2 

153 
178 
180 
157 
129 
14 2 
55 
l')2 
180 
163 
138 
178 
166 
148 



30 #t) 
19.0 


73.4 
46.6 


145 
145 


45.1 
26.6 


97.0 
81.5 


115 

206 


3 :'..<) 


80.5 


14 S 


49.8 


101. 1 


103 
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PERCENT INCREASE IN PERSONAL INCOME AND FULL PROPERTY VALUE 
PER PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPIL IN NEW YORK STATE'S RURAI, AND METROPOLITAN COUNTIES 

1973 - 1,981 



Percent Increase 
' 200 




Personal 

Income 
Per Pupil 



Full Property 
Value 
Per Pupil 



□ 




Metropolitan % 
Counties 



Rural 
Counties 



SOURCE: New York State Education Department, Information Center on Education and 
New York Department of Commerce, Bureau of iiusiness Research. 



PROJECTED POPULATION IN 0 - 19 AGE GROUP IN NEW YORK STATE COUNTIES 

1980 - 2010 



ThouHanda 
4,000 

3,000 



2,000 



1,000 



1980 



Metropolitan 
Counties 



Rural 
Counties ^ 



1990 



2000 



2010 
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TOTAL RKVIWUES AND S0URCK9 OF RECEIPTS PER PUPIL IN NKW TORK STATE'S 
FUII.IC a.KM£MTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, BY COUNTY 1973-74 



KufMl Counties 
A I I cgnny 
CaCtatrtuguH 
Cayuga 
ChautiaiKivin 
Chemung 
Chenango 
Clinton 
Columbia . 
Cortland 
iVelaware 
Essex 
Franklin 
Fulton 

Ceneseo ,/ 

Greene 

Ha ml iLon 

Herkimer 

.Jefferson 

Lewis 

F,l vi nf'Hton 
Mad I Hon 
Montgomery 
Ontario 
Or 1 eana 
OHwe>',o 

Otsego «' 

Putnam 

Rename I aer 

St. Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Sullivan ■ 

TloRa 

Tompklufl 

U later 

Warren 

Wa8hln;,^ton 

Wayne 

Wyoming 

YateB 

Metropolitan Count lea 

Albany 

Broome 

DutchesH 

Krle 

Monroe 

Nassau 

New York City*** 

Niagara 

One Ida 

Onondap,a 

Orange 

Ro( klaiul 

Sutfolk 

Weatcheater 

SUMMARY: 



Total 

Revenues 



, •) ?.f) 
, 'A) 1 

,490 
,')93 

673 

7 3fi 
,601 
,742 
,586 
,393 
,327 
,505 
,381 
,453 
,597 
,679 
,59R 
,472 
,657 

496 
,476 
,4 19 
,595 
,057 
,568 
,542 
,498 
,808 
,390 
,448 
,455 
,550 
,716 

4/f3 
,707 
,693 
,627 
,467 
,633 
,393 
,486 

,840 
,563 
,738 
,630 
,854 
,286 
, 139 

530 
,401 
,596 
,693 
,207 
,987 

441 



State 
Sources 

$ 1,029 
959 
994 
871 
893 

1,044 

1,071 
937 

1,239 
987 
909 

1, 101 
895 
933 

' 738 
459 
962 

1,020 

1,268 
953 
967 

1,000 
877 
974 
892 

1,007 
787 
904 

1,007 
930 
840 
888 
950 
945 
991 
650 

1,047 
881 
749 
775 

],021 
959 
933 
800 

691 
820 
811 
795 
678 
7 23 
604 
836 
848 
773 
8,52 
785 
852 
584 



Federal 
Sources* 

$48 
3fi 
47 
43 
94 
33 
111 
36 
37 
30 
52 
49 
39 
49 
32 
12 
29 
57 
9 
21 
58 
63 
46 
51 
31 
48 
19 
51 
52 
39 
70 
35 
27 
48 
103 
36 
33 
33 
30 
45 
30 
54 
40 
20 

107 

41 

58 

76 

99 

38 
130 

65 

84 

84 

62 

29 

57 

75 



Local 
Sources** 

$446 

499 

507 

599 

588 

411 

405 

690 

448 

583 

781 

432 

459 

543 

727 
1,893 • 

462 

512 

398 

610 

439 

560 

569 

442 

478 

538 
1,243 

1606 

468 

512 

886 

467 

468 

458 

447 
1,029 

361 

788 

908 

807 

415 

617 

419 

656 

1,032 

692 

856 

754 
1,067 
1,522 
1,319 

6 23 
464 

7 25 
760 

1,376 
1,072 
1,770 



Other 
Sources 

2. 

2 

J 

2 

6 
10 
12 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

8 
17 

0 

8 

A 
14 

6 
34 

4 

9 
18 

2 

8 

7 

15 
17 
12 

0 

3 

A 

9 

1 

2 

5 

6 

0 

1 

3 

1 
10 

10 
10 
13 

5 

10 

3 
86 

6 

5 
lA 
19 
17 

6 
12 



New York St/it^ 


1,9 30 


747 


80 


' 1,070 


33 


Kural Count lea 


1,576 


932 


48 


589 


7 


Metropol Itan 








1, 194 


AO 


Count lea 


2,0 22 


699 


89 


PERCENT OK TOTAL: 












New York State 


100.0% 




4.2?: 


55.4% 


1.7% 


Rural Counties 


100.0% 


59 . 


3. 1% 


37.4% 


0.4% 


Metropul Itan 












Count lea 






59.1% 


1.9^i 



ERIC 



* fiH'liuIf^M forloral rMitf»rod in NYK (;inif»ral Kund find Fednral Aid Fund. 
** InrliidrH Irxwil. t.ax«»fl,pluH ntlu^r local r*ivi'rnie«t 
*** ftt( lu<l<»H all t'lvo bor(Mip,lif< » 

S<HJH(3K: New York Sh/ito Kdui.at Ion Depat'bncMit: , Information Conter on Kdncatlcui, 
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TOTAL RKVRiUKS AMD SOnRCBS OP RECEIPTS PER FUPTL IM NEW YORK STATE'S 
PUBLIC ELENIMTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, BY OOUNTY, 1981-82 



Total 

Revenues 

Rur«l Count l«i 

Allflgany SD.l'ia 

Cattaraugus 3, 153 

Cayuga 3,303 

Chautaviqua 3,2fl2 

Chemung 3,411 

Chenango 3,395 

Clinton , 3,397 

Columbia' 3,507 

Cortland 3,664 

Delaware 3,346 

Essex 3,613 

Franklin • 3,597 

Fulton 3,095 

Genesee 3,232 

Greene 3,355 

Hamilton 5,445 

Herkimer , 3,130 

Jefferson 3,370 

Lewis 3,232 

Livingston 3,359 

Madison 3,177 

Mont come ry 3, 157 , 

Ontario 3,150 

Orleans 3, 107 

OswTigo 3,277 

Otsego 3,354 

Putnam 4,732 

Rensselaer 3.420 

St. Lav/rence 3,528 

Saratoga 3,094 

Schenectady 3,6 10 

Schoharie 3,253 

Schuyler 3,369 

Seneca 3, 177 

Steuben • 3,190 

Sullivan 3,931 

Tioga 3, 180 

Tompkins 3,649 

Ulster 3,803 

Warren 3,292 

Washington 3,128 

Wayne 3,663 

Wyomtnc 3,125 

Yates •• 3,320 

Metropolitan Counties: 

Albany 3,689 

Broome 3,440 

DutehesB 3,592 

Krle 3,559 

Monroe 4,087 

Nuasou 5,082 

New York City*** 3,983 

Nirfaara 3,342 

Oneida 3,044 

Onondaga 3,499 

Orange 3,546 

Rockland 4,748 

Suffolk 4,460 

Westchester 5,491 



State 
Sources 

$2,029 
l',902 
2 07 1 
1 783 
I 741 
2,092 
2,046 
1,563 
2,212 
1,540 
1 524 
2, 1.80 
1,827 
1,774 
1,315 
8 12 
1,996 
2,056 
2,044 
1,848 
1,932 
1 726 
1,637 
1,899 
1,841 
1,768 
1,651 
1,886 
2,214 
1,724 
1,525 
1,733 
2,053 
1 745 
1,826 
1,205 
2, 103 
1,555 
1,538 
1,462 
1,984 
1,%9 
1,86B 
1,519 

1,302 
1,788 
1,573 
1,721 
1 478 
1,320 
1,375 
I 749 
1,841 
1,695 
1,770 
1,389 
■ 1,763 
1,207 



SUMMARY: 

New York State 3,991 

Rural Counties 3,395 
Metropolitan 

Counties 4,145 

PKRCmT OP, TOTAL 5 

New York Stat« 100.0?; 

Rural Counties 100. OX 
Metropol itan 

Counties 100.0% 

* Includes federal aid enterec 

** Includes local taxes plus oi 
*** Tneludes all five boroughs. 



1,555 
1,812 

1,486 



39.0% 
53.47; 

35.9% 
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COMPARISON OF SOLIRCKS OF RF.VKNUE FOR PUBLIC ELIiMKNTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN NEW miK SrAl'li'S lUlRAi; AND METROPOLITAN COUNTIES 

l.97< - 1981 



13 



Percent 
100 



7.') 



50 



25 




1973 1981 

Rural 
Count tew 



1973 1981 

Motropol Itan 
Counties 



Source of Rcvcmuos 



□ 



St: ate 




[.oral 



SoilKCi;: N( W York Statp lidiuailon Dopartmunl , I.Tiformat. iou Centur on Eclucalicm. 
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BOCKS DISTRICTS AND OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION CENTFRS 

YORK STATE, I.98A 
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I -J 

00 

I 
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BOCES DlBtx^i:a: 

!• 0rlearis*4Jlag^ra 

2. Erie No.l 

3. Eirle No.2 

4. Chautauqua 

5. CattaiBugLis-Erle^^yaning 
6* Genesee-woGdrig 

7. Monroe No.2 

8. Monroe No.l ^ 

9. UvingBtoct-Stoiben-Wycndng 
10. Ontaria-Seneca-Yate9-<2ayuga^^ 

Steuben-Allegany 

12. SchvlfitKheming--Tloga 

13. Broofne-Delawe]^e--Tloga 
lA. TV)rn)klnB-Seneca-Ttoga 

15. Cottland-Madlson 

16. Cayuga-Ohondaga 

17. Ctaondaga-Madison 

18. Oswego 

19. Madlaon-Ortelda 

20. Oneida-tfadlson-lterklmer 

21. JefjFer8on-l£wlfl-liardlton-4feifc^ 
Qhelda 

22. Sd Lawrence 

23. FrJWdlir-B39e3r<bniilton 

24. Cllnton-Esse)(4fan:erhWa8Mngton 

25. WasMngtonrWarren-HaDdlbon--E3sex 

26. Saratoga-Warren 

27. Hamllton-FUlton-Montgoinery 

28. Herklniei>Mti)n-4feinlitonH)teego 

29. Delaware-aTenango^fadlson-Otsego 

30. Greene No.2-nBlHWBre-Schoharle-Otaego 

31. Albany^Schoharie-Schenectady 

32. Rens8elaerHi)lunbla-Greene 

33. IXitcliess 

34. Ulster 

35. Sullivan 

36. Orange-Uleter 

37. Ritnam-Nortlicm WeBtchester 

38. Rockland 

39. Westchester No.2 
^lO. Nassau 

41. Suffolk N0.3 

42. Suffolk Nb.2 

43. Suffolk No.l 
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THE INCIDENCE OF NEW TEACHERS AND TEACHERS TEACHING OUTSIDE THEIR 
AREA OF CERTIFICJ^TION IN SMALL COMPARED TO LARGB DISTRICTS, 

1978-79 



TVk* Nuaber of Anaigiuients 
Taught By New Teachers 
Per 100 Pupils* 
In: 



The Number of Aaslgnaentii 
Taught By Teachers Outside 
Their Area of Certification 
Per 100 Pupils* In: 



District 



Size ' 
(Weighted ^ 
pupil count) 
Bstlaated 

Cutting 
Points 


(1) 

All, 
General 
Education 


(2) ' 
All H.S. 
Eng., For. 

l,.anguage , 
Math & 

Science 


(3) 

All 
General 
Education 


(4) 
.All H.S. 
Eng., For. 
language , 
Math & 
Science 


< .'jBfi 


2.30 


1.09 


.55 


.59 




.94 


1.12 


.59 


.49 




1.21 


.31 


.36 


.18^ 


1304-1551 


.77 


.53 


.32 


.13 


1554-1968 


j. 

.65 


.33 


.30 


.43 ' 


1969-2549 


.73 


.64' 


.30 


1 

• .19 


2550-3311 


.51 


.24 


.15 


.16 


3312-4472 


.32 . 


.06 


.Ifl 


.12 


4473-6962 


.52 


.29 


.16 


.15 


> 6962 


.58 


.49 


.12 


.12 


Whole Sample (n-fiO) .85 


.51 


.30 


.26 


* The pupil, count 
K-^-l? onrolJmenr; 
mnnt (grath^'-j 


varieH across 
l(i uiacd. For 
12) li^i nfH'il. 

0 


the columns. 

columns 2 and 


In columno 1 and 3, the. 
4, the high school enroll- 



Sourer: Monk, y)avid II. Differences In the Currlcular Offerings of 

Urge (^«parf<d to S«iall School Districts, 1978-79. (Prepared 
lor tiie Fourth Annual Conference of the Rural Schools Program, 
New Y()rk State College of Agriculture and Life ScienceB at 
Cornell IJn i vcrH 1 1 y , July 1983). f 

\ 
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DEGREE-GRANTING rNSTITUTIONS 
OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
NEW YORK STATE'S RURAL COUNTIES 

1983-1984 





7,22 



21 ! 



9,55 



L._j 



25 



TAW V 1^ 

54 ( '. 

"I , 

' f i 



V ^ 



I -i \ 12 -^T^' 
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33,49 
29,44,45 



41 



15, 16,18,19,40,42 



10. 1.7.37 

NEW YORK STATE 
COUNTIES 



I II H 1: i. t u^t^l <i 1_1 H./ e c tory ()i' P oj^t^w o ( m cl a ry K duy. alio i\ 
\\\ NdW Ycn'k Jitate, OflMcc ol' PoBtBCconclary lUu-us'ircli 
t.id cn'iirat loh' SyBtomH , atul Institutional Aid, New York 
Stalls' Education Department, uFuly I9H'3, 
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\ 

DE(JREK-GKANTTNO INSTITUTIONS OP POSTSECOHDARY EDUCATION IN , i 

NEW YORK STATRiS RURAL COUHTIRS (SEK MAP) 1983-84 

m 

State UnI vo^MI ^^^ of New York Colleges of AttB and, Sciences - Baccalaureate, 
Po8t-BftCcaUureAl.e • ' 

1. State Unlvt/rHlty College at Cortland « 

2. State Unlvorfilty College at Fredonia 

3. State University College at Geneseo v 
State University ColleRe at New Paltz 

5. State Unlverfllty College at Oneonta 

6. State University College at Oflwego 

7. State UnlverHlty College at Plattsburgh 

8. State University College at Potsdam ' , 
State Unlverelty of New York Colleges of Arts and Scl^iMCe - Bacc<k laureate 

9. Rmplre Stato College - Saratoga Springs (Coordinating Center)* v 



\ State University of New York Agricultural and Technical Ccyilfegea - 
Ciftrtlf Icate, Aaaoclatc 

If). Agrtcviltural and Technical College at Alfred 

U * A^r.r I cMlturnl and Technical College at Canton 

1.2. Agrlculttiral and Technical College -at Cobleskill 

13. Agr Icviltural and Technical College at Delhi 

Agr I cultural and Technical College at Morriflville 

State University of New York Statuatory Colleges - Post-Biiqcalaureate ^ 

15. College of Veterinary Medicine* at Cornell University , : Ithaca 

State University of New York Statuatory Colleges - Baccalaifreatei, 

Post-Baccalaureate [ 

If). College of Agriculture and Life Sciences at Cornell University, Ithaca 

17. Collef/;e of Ceramics at Alfred University*, Alfred 

18. College of Human Ecology at Cornell University, Ithaca 

19. School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University, Ithaca** 

r 

State Unlveratty of New York Community Colleges - Certificate, Associate 

20. Adirondack Community College at Glens Falls 

21. Cayuga County Community College at Auburn 

22. Clinton Community College at plattsburgh 

23. Colvjmbla-GreenG Community College at Hudson 

2A. Community College of tehe Finger Lakes at Canandalgua / 

25. Corning Community College at Corning 

26. FuUon-Montgomery Community College at Johnstown I 

27. Genesee Community College at Batavia 

2fl. Herkimer County Community College at Herkimer 

.2^). Hudson Valley Copimunity College 'at Troy 

30. Jamestown Community College at Jamestown 

31. Jefferson Community College at Watertown 

32. North Country Community College at Saranac Lake*** 

33. Schenectady County Community College at Schenectady 
•3A. Sullivan County Community College at Loch Sheldrake 
35. Tompklns'-Corl: land Community College at Dryden 

3(). Ulster County Community College at Stone Kldge 

Private Institutions - Baccalaureate, Post-Baccalaureate 

37. Alfred. Unl vers I ty, Alfred** 

\ 3H. ClarksMjn ColU^ge of Technology, Fotsdam , ' 

39. Colgate University, Hamilton 

... ' Af). Cornell University, Ithaca 

Al. Klmlra College, Klmlra • ' 

Ithaca College, Ithaca 

A3. Mount Saint Alphonsus Seminary of Ksopus 

AA. RetiHselaer PolyterlurU* Institute, Troy 

AS. RiiMSell S/ige Cf>ltege, Troy 

Af». St . Anthony-on-HudMon, Rensselaer 

A/. St. Ronaventure llnfverstty, St. Honavonture 

AH. St. Lawrence University, Cant'ui 

A9. Union Unlverstty, Schenectady 

* Also has Reglf)nal Cetiters with, outreach services Ini Alfred, Auburn, 
(lana!>dalgua, Co I umbf a-Greene , New Paltz, Fredonia, Plattshurgh, and 
W,at»irtowii. . i ^, . 

** DegriM* prn^ram offered by these Institutions at Corning Graduate Center, 
O Cornltign _ ^ ^ VI i 

pPir" *** Alsnjias three branches In addition to main campus at Maione, 

yn^ta Tlconderoga, and Kl iviabethtownf -31*- 



Private Inatitutlons - Baccalaureate 

50. Hfittwlck College, Oneonta 

51. Hobart and William Smith College. Geneva 

52. Holy Trinity Orthodox Seminary, Jordanvllle 

53. Houghton College, Houghton 

54. Keuka College, Keuka Park 

55. Skidmore College. Saratoga Springs 

56. Wadhams Hall, Ogdenaburg 

57. Wells College, Aurora 

Private Institutions - Associate, Certificate 

58. Cazenovla College, Cazenovia 

59. Mater Dei College, Ogdensburg t, i c 

60. Paul Smith's College of Arts and Sciences, Paul Smiths 

Private Institutions - Associate 

61. Columbia Memorl'il Hospital School of Nursing, Hudson 
Proprietary Institutions - Certificate, Associate 

62. Jamestown Business College. Jamestown 

63. Olean Business Institute, Olean 

Metropolitan Institutions with Branch Caapuses in Rural Counties 

64. New York State Ranger School at Wanakena (College of Environmental 
Science and Forestry) 




PROJECTIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 

NEW YORK STATE, 1982 TO 2002 
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50 
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Stmrcf.'! Nrw York State liducatlon Dupurtment, Information Ci-ntur on Education. 
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PROJECTIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS BY COUNTY 

NEW YORK STATE, 1982 - 2002 



Rural Counties 

Allegany 

Catf-irauguB 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Montgomery 

Ontario 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Rensselaer 

St. Lawrencb 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Sul llvan 

Tlogn 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wyoming 

Yates 

Metropolitan Counties 

Albany 

Broome 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Monroe 

Nassau 

New York City areu 

N I a gar a 

One lx\a 

Onondaga 

Orange 

Rocklam;! 

Suffolk 

Westchester 

SUMMARY! 

Rural Counties 

Me t r o p o 1 1 1 a n Co u n 1 1 e s 

New York State 



High School Graduates 'n Public and Nonpublic Schools 
1982 * 1992 2002 



7A8 
1,A32 

1 122 

2 169 
1409 

904 
1,359 
818 
668 
672 
535 
888 
699 
1,005 
598 
87 
1,055 
1,383 
452 
862 
1,019 
701 
1,443 
700 
1,717 
754 
1,093 
2,337 
1,767 
2,552 
2,018 
473 
245 
466 
1,700 
825 
266 
1,002 
2 277 
863 
961 
1,367 
517 
266 



3 
3 
3 
14 
9 
22 
62 
3 
3 
6 
4 
4 

23 
12 



703 
243 
771 
863 
897 
543 
826 
341 
765 
864 
121 
558 
703 
925 



45,4 11 
143 495 
188,906 



632 
1, 151 
706 
1,473 
831 
624 
855 
49'fi 
47 
44! 
327 
44 9\ 
558\ 
698 1 
447 ; 

52 
7 17 
935 
330 
535 
717 
504 
1,119 
443 
1,531 
57 2 
637 
1,609 
1, 195 
1,885 
1,399 
390 
145 
318 
1, 17 2 
731 
179 
302 
vl,447 
611 
635 
872 
366 
179 



2 
2 
2 
8 
6 
14 
50 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 
16 
8 



,550 
, 107 
,323 
,811 
,062 
,539 
,277 
, 153 
,530 
,375 
,980 
,059 
, 3 15 
,287 



31,648 
101,766 
133 4 14 



629 
1, 284 
813 
1,637 
885 
736 
883 
548 
569 
478 
376 
496 
638 
796 
445 
64 
744 
1,079 
362 
637 
829 
544 
1,267 
478 
1,620 
688 
693 
1,655 
1,287 
2,095 
1 427 
418 
187 
323 
1,211 
840 
640 
896 
1,655 
643 
652 
1,048 
395 
209 



2 
2 
2 
9 
7 

16 
52 
2 
2 

,4 

} 

15 
8 



,879 
374 
,532 
, 103 
,230 
440 
341 
24 I 
,618 
,894 
,715 
, 300 
748 
,762 



35, 195 
109 667 
144,862 
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Source: New York Sr:«t:e Kduc«tlon r)epartm«nt > Information Center on hducatlon. 
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mMBEi OP INSTITUTIONS OFFERING UNDEKGRAUDATE AND GRADUATE 
.<PROGIAMS, BT MAJOR HB6IS ARRAS* IN NEW YORK STATE'S 
RURAL AND HETROPOLITAN COUNTIES, 1983 





Nuaber of 


Nuaber of 






Inatitutioas 


Institutions 


/ 




in Rural 


in Metropolitan 


/State 


Major HEGIS AREA 


Counties 


Counties 


/Total 

/ 


iAp;rlculture and Natural Resources 


3 


4 




Ary:hitecture and Environmental Design 


4 


14 




Area Studies 


14 


38 


52 


Biological Sciences 


. 28 


72 


100 


Business;^ and Management 


21 


65 


86 


CommuniiiatlonB 


8 


32 


40 


Compute^ and Informaton Sciences 


17 


49 • 


66 


Education* 


26 


70 


96 


Einglneerlng 


6 


22- 


28 


Fine and Applied Arts 


24 


65 


89 


Foreign Languages 


23 


60 


83 


Health Professions 


17 


64 


81 


Home Economics 


6 


14 


20 


Law 


1 


14 


15 


Letters 


28 


70 


98 


Library Science 


I 


8 


9 


Mathematics 


27 




96 


Physical Sciences 


26 




92 


Ptjycholcgy 


29 


69 


98 


Public Affairs and Services 


12 




57 


Social Sciences ^ 


29 


75 


104 


Theology \ 


5 


18 


23 


Interdisciplinary Studies 


26 


61 


87 


Business and Commerce Technologies 


30 


CI 


121 


Data Processing Technologies 


22 


61 


83 


Health Services and Paramedical 








Technologies 


28 


54 


82 


Mechanical and Engineering 








Technologies 


22 


31 


53 


Natural Science Technologies 


17 


22 


39 


Public Service Related Technologies 


28 


49 


77 


Pre-''iccalaureate Liberal Arts 








Programs 


29 


64 


93 



I « 



* UKGIS Indicates the Higher Rducatlon General Informaton survey code, based 
on the Taxonomy of Instructional Programs In Higher Kducatlon (U.S. Office 
of Kdu\fitlon) und«r whlc^i a program la registered by the New York State 
Education Department. 



Source: Inventory of Regiiiter«d Degree and Certificate FrograiM/* 

New York State Education Department, May 19HU 
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nmcHMEViKiTf-iNousn^ axjemnm jh m yii«c srm 



Rf^nBHolAor IVjiy^T^'hnJc Infitltutei located in Troy, New Vorlc, epltomlzefl the fiplrlt of 
piibllc*ninlveraL*r^lndii«try cooperation In hld^i techrKnofly jnesearch and (levelopraenc through tl>e 
pioneering efS/btts of ita Center for InduHtrlal Innovation and lll^ Tedinology Park. 

Chaj[^r:er 561 of New York St^te^B Ijsm of 1982 authorized $30 million for t\^e design and 
cfjnfltnictlon of RPI's Center for Industrial Innervation. The leglslatlai also named the State 
Urban Development Corporation aa an active participant In the project and required that private 
f inancial contrlbutlona at least match the uDC uno^t. 

Hie Center, upon conpletlon, will house RPI a existing centera for Interactlw cnrnputer 
graplvlc8| manufacturing productivity and Integrated electrbalca. Accordlrig to unlverHlty 
offudalB, tlirough Its reserirch, development, eAicatlon and training efforts, tl« Center caild 
stliailate up to 1,000 new full-time .Jobs statewide by 1986. 



Center for InduetrLal Iniicivatljni 



/' Gentera for Advanced IbchndLogy (CATS) Vtogprn 

'Hve Center F6r Ad*/anced Te(Juiolocies Program was established by Chapter 562 of the Laws olf 
1982. These Centers, as part of a universltv^irKkwtry^vernmp.nt consortium, serve as focal 
ix)lnt:8 for tlie itewlonnent and application or hl^i techrjologles.' The Centers also attemt to 
♦Miiance t\)e p]?^)ductlvity and state-of-the-art capacities of already-existing Industries In New 
Yoilc State. / 

Designated Onlversltlee 



InBtlttitlan 

Coupon 

University 



Ihlv&rslty 
of Rodiester 



Pf)lytechnlc 
Institute of 
New York 

State Unlw»rslty 
at Stony lUtock 



Area rtf 
Sjpeclali2atlon 

Biotechnology 
(Agriculture) 



Optics 



Telecormmlcatlons 



Medical DlagTK^els 
aivl Therapy 



Major 
Ftimclal 
Gontrlbutora 
to Date 

Eastman Kodak, 
General Foodf), 
Ihlon Carbide 

Eastman Kodak, 
Bausch and lortb, 
Coml ^ 
Xerox 



ng Glass Work, 
: Corporation 



Not Available 



Not Available 



Ihivecsitlea Receiving FlamlDg Qcanta 



State Uilverslty 
at Buffalo 



(k^)hjnbia 
Ihlwrslty 

Syrrtf*:tW4^ 
Uhli^*rslty 



Mwllral 
InHtnments 
and ItevlcGs 

Oon^xiters arKl 
Information S>BtemB 

Camiiter 
A|)pllcatlon« 
and Softwnni 
Engineering 



Vlsldyne, Olln, 
Wbmer-Lambert 



IBM 



IBM, General 
Hectrlc, United 
Ttecliiologles, 
Tbxas InstrvTOBnts , 
Wkvstliighouse, 
CiOmlng (Jlasa Wbrk 



ERJC 



Suxrceii: Nw Yotk State Smmte HeoMurdi Scrvlcei '^lo IXivelopnent of 
!U>»h TW biology Iixluetrn Re<:ent Inltlatlwiits," temseH in 
KtjcuHp Niit*)er H3-A4, p. 9, aiid Nw York State Sel«ce md 
TMrhnoiloRy Foundatloi 
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PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCILS BY SERVICE 
DELIVERY AREAS> IN NEW YORK STATE'S 
RURAL COUNTIES 

NEW YORK STATE JOB TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 




1 • Dutchess /Putnam 

2. Ulster 

3. Sullivan 
A . Albany /Rensselaer 

Schenectady 
5 • Columbia /Greene 

6. Fulton/Montgomery^ 
Schoharie 

7 . Saratoga/Warren/ 
Washington 

8. Clinton/Essex/ 
Fr ankl in / Hamil ton 

9 • Jefferson/Lewis 
10, St. Lawrence 
U , Herkimer /Madison/ 
Oneida 

12. Broome /Tioga 

1 3. Cayuga /Cortland/ 
Tompkins 

14. Oswego 

1 5 . Chemung /Schuyler / 
Steuben 

16 • Ontario/Seneca/ 
Wayne/Yates 

17 . Genesee/Llvingsto^ 
Orleans /Wyoming 

18. Allegany/ 
Cattaraugus/ 
Chautauqua 

19 . Chenango /Del aware 
Otsego 



iMMiirp; New Ynrk Statt' -loh Tin In I.n>', I*ar'tiuM\sh 1 ]> Prof'.r/im, 
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COHTRACT COURSES AT COMMUNITY COLLEGES IN RURAL COUNTIES, 1982-83 



Established by Chapter 113 of the Laws of 1981 > community college ( 
"contract courses" are designed to meet the manpower neec!,d of local employers 
throughout New York State > many of whom have been hampered by shortiagea of 
skilled technicians. The State University's 30 community colleges are given 
financial incentives to enter into contract courses with area enterprises. 



tfOQMiunxLy 
College 


iocai 
PTE's 


•VI— (. — 1 

Headcount 


nuinDcr 
BuslnesaeB 


III 

Served 


Number 
Courses 0 


Adirondack 


8.9 


173 


4 




6 


Cayuga 


4.1 


232 


3 




6 


CI int on 


3.1 


68 


2 




3 


Corning 




743 


7 




24 


FluRer I,,ake« 


2.1 


142 


3 




4 


Fill ton- 
Mo ntgomnry 


2.8 


81 


2 




2 


Ck»notu.»e 


"^.0 


50 


2 




3 


Herkimer 


.3 


8 


1 




1 


Hudtton Valley 


92.7 


1 , :k)A 


13 




37 


JamoHtown 


')2.7 


895 


27 




35 


Jt^ Tferson 


1.? 


35 


2 




? 


Srlit!iHM!tady 


12.3 


71 


3 




4 


Tompk I nH-' 
(;ort land 


f)S.O 


517 


7 




23 






731 


7 




17 


TOTAL 


U'i.') 




83 




167 



Sources: New York State Senate Research Service, "The Development of High 
TfM'tinnlojj;y InduHtry - Recent Initiatives," lanues In Focus 
Number H^-/*/*, p. 9. and Otflce of CoMninity ColteKeSi State 
Unlvemlty of New York Central AdAlnlstratlon. 

N*H.: riontnu't courMeN have also been offered at tlie following community 
col Ir^^cA In metropot Itau areas: Broome, thitdicss, Krie, Kashiun 
fuHtllute of TechnoloKy, Mohawk Vallryi Monroe, Nlap.ra, Onondaga, 
Oration, Ror.klatidi Suffolk, and Westchester* 
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CONTKACT COURSES AT COHMUNITY COLLEGES IN NEW YORK STATE'S 
RURAL COUNTIES, 1982-83, BY SUBJECT AREA 



CcMnunity College 



u 



0 
O 



^ o 
t6 H 



M 

I 



31 5^ d 5 £ I di^jS 



H 

3 

O 



g 



O 

p 

CO 



I 

m 

Is 



114 2 11 



1 6 1 

1 1 

6 6 
1 4 2 

10 1 

5 

2 
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3 
I 

'\ 

3 
1 

:) I 

2 

1 



3 3 

7 4 

I 3 
2 



3 1 
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Subject Area 

General., Supervisory 
and Management Skills 

Communication and 

Problem-Solving Skills 11 5 1 

Health and Safety 11 2 1 

Computer Literacy 1 1 6 

Small Business 
Enhancement . 

Mechanical and 

Industrial technology I 3 

Mathematics I 2 

Word Processing 

and Typing . I 8 

Electronics I 2 112 

Hehavorial Studies 2 4 

Inventory and 

Quality Control 1 1 

Health Professional 
Auto Mechanics 
Construction 
Insurance 
Job Knrlchment 
Kng 1 n e e r I n g K c 1 e n c e 
Tot<rlMm 

Hourcfi: 'Atniv University of New York Ctnttral Administration. 
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24 

21 
21 
17 

13 

12 
9 

9 

7 

6 

6 
5 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
1 
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